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The Natural Language of the Faculties. 


By CRANIUM. 
THE REFLECTIVE GROUP. 


We have now come to the Reflective or Reasoning Faculties, which con- 
sist of the organs of Causality, Comparison, Human Nature and Agreeable- 
ness. They give us a philosophical, penetrating, investigating, originating 
cast of mind, and ascertain for us the causes and abstract relations of things. 
They originate ideas, give intuitive judgment of character, help to weld 
together the different attributes of the mind, and are adapted to the first prin- 
ciples or laws of things. 

The intellectual faculties which we now intend to explain, “act,” as Dr. 
Spurzheim expresses it, “on all the other sensations and notions ;” in other 
words, they judge, not of the qualities and relations of external objects, but 
of the relations of different classes of ideas produced by the Perceptive Facul- 
ties. They minister to the direction and gratification of all the other powers, 
and constitute what we call Reason or Reflection. 


CAUSALITY. 


This faculty gives comprehensiveness of mind, soundness of judgment, 
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and originality of thought. It desires to go back to the origin of things, to 
understand the principle upon which things are done, and how existence 
begins and is sustained. It knows where to begin, how to get hold of new 
ideas, to perceive the laws which govern phenomena, and to think, plan, lay 
out work, originate, philosophise, discover, argue and reason. 

Causality comes from the Latin word “causalis,” relating to a cause or 
causes, the agency of a cause, the action or power of a cause in producing its. 
effect. 

Dr. Gall, at Vienna, remarked that in the most zealous disciples of Kant, 
men distinguished for profound penetrating metaphysical talent, the parts 
of the brain lying immediately at the sides of Comparison were distinctly 
large. He and Dr. Spurzheim subsequently saw a mask of Kant himself, 
moulded after death, and perceived an extraordinary projection of these 
parts. Ata later period they became personally acquainted with Fichte, and 
found in him a development of that region still larger than in Kant. Innu- 











LARGE CAUSALITY. SMALL CAUSALITY. 
merable additional observations satisfied them concerning the function 
of this organ. Dr. Gall named it “Esprit metaphysique,” and Dr. Spurzheim 
named it “Causality.” 

This factulty is located in the second frontal convolution, in the upper 
part of the forehead, on each side of Comparison, and above Locality, and 
gives breadth and height to the upper part of the forehead. 

The organ of Causality is divided into two parts. The outer portion 
gives the power to plan, comprehend principles, think, originate ideas, and 
discover causes; it also aids in invention, and is called Planning. The inner 
portion gives the ability to discuss subjects logically, studies the relations of 
cause and effect, and is called Reason. 

When this faculty is large, it gives the perception of relation between 
cause and effect, and the why and wherefore of things. It penetrates the 
manner in which effects and their causes are connected together, and when 
in excess shows a disposition to be too theoretical and inquisitive. In order 
to restrain this faculty, a person should endeavor to be less abstract and 
philosophical, and divert his thoughts to practical affairs. 

When this faculty is deficient, a person shows a decided want of origin- 
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ality, and an inclination to be guided entirely by what he sees. He does 
not care to reason or plan out ahead of time, but waits until the last moment 
before doing a thing, and leaves circumstances to guide his actions. In 
order to cultivate this faculty, a person should carefully study causes, prin- 
ciples, and philosophy in all its branches, should meditate on the laws of 
Nature, and trace out the connection between observed phenomena and their 
causes. The study of Phrenology will also aid in the development of this 
faculty. 

Persons who had this faculty largely developed, and who were known 
for their philosophical reasoning, are Bacon, Franklin, Galileo, Plato, Soc- 
rates, Daniel Webster, Herbert Spencer, Melancthon, Chaucer and Locke. 


COMPARISON. 


This is the faculty that gives the disposition to analyse and discrimi- 








LARGE COMPARISON. SMALL COMPARISON. 





nate between materials, ideas, etc. It criticises the quality of things and 
points out their resemblance or difference. It is the faculty that illustrates 
and classifies, and hence is constantly used by a speaker or writer. It sees 
the harmonies and discords in music and literature, and applies knowledge in 
a very exact way. It makes new combinations and perceives the relations of 
things and principles, harmonies or discords, and studies effects from known 
causes. 

The faculty of Comparison takes its name from the Latin “comparatio,” 
or “com,” and “parare,” and means the act of comparing ; an examination of 
two or more objects with the view of discovering their resemblances or 
differences. 

Dr. Gall, when conversing with a savant, found that when he got into a 
“tight corner” he always had recourse to a comparison, and always succeeded 
in winning his argument, and finally Dr. Gall perceived that this was a char- 
acteristic trait of his mind. He thereupon examined his head and found that 
he possessed a fullness on the upper and middle portion of the frontal region. 
He confirmed the observation by many subsequent instances. 

This organ is located in the median line of the forehead, in the superior 
frontal convolution, above Eventuality and below Human Nature, beneath 
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the frontal bone. Its function is to reason inductively and to judge correctly 
of the congruousness of objects, and seems to exert a harmonising influence 
over the action of all the other faculties. 

The organ of Comparison is divided into two parts. The upper portion 
gives the disposition to mark out inconsistencies and make nice distinctions, 
and is called Criticism. The lower portion gives the power to analyse, dem- 
onstrates clearly, and consequently quotes from other authorities; it uses 
allegories and similies appropriately, and is called Comparison. 

When this faculty is large and not sufficiently controlled by the other 
intellectual faculties, it is liable to run into excessive fault-finding and criti- 
cism, and needs to have the influence of Benevolence to restrain it from split- 
ting hairs about differences that it sees. 

When this faculty is deficient, it fails to perceive qualities and apply 
knowledge, and needs to examine the differences and similarities of persons 
and things. 





LARGE HUMAN NATURE. SMALL HUMAN NATURE. 


Persons who illustrate this faculty are Franklin, Hume, Jeffrey, Patrick 
Henry, Clay, John Quincy Adams, Webster, Roosevelt, and Cleveland, It is 
noticeably active in the French and Irish. Thomas Moore, the well-known 
writer, forcibly illustrates this faculty in all his writings. Americans are 
also particularly well developed in this faculty, and use it in connection with 
Mirthfulness in their repartee and witty remarks. 


HuMAN NATURE. 


Human Nature is the faculty that gives penetration of mind, intuitive 
perception of character and motives, and enables a person to say and do the 
right thing at the right time and in the right way. It gives foresight, intui- 
tion and sagacity, and draws back the curtain which hides the inner workings 
of the mind.. The portion of the brain recognized by this faculty was left 
for later Phrenologists to demonstrate upon, and L. N. Fowler, in “Phrenol- 
ogy Proved,” speaks of this faculty as one that is not demonstrated by any 
other faculty of the mind, and from many observations made of persons who 
possessed this faculty in a marked degree, he, together with his brother, and 
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other American Phrenologists of note, has demonstrated the function of this 
particular part of the brain. 

The function of this organ gives intuitional judgment and ability to tel! 
whether a person is true to his convictions or not. It is located in the superior 
frontal convolution, beneath the frontal bone, above Comparison and below 
Benevolence. 

The faculty of Human Nature is divided into two parts. The lower 
portion gives a perception of character and a desire to study mental manifes- 
tation, and is called /ntuition. The upper portion gives the power to see far 
into a subject and helps to form a correct conclusion without waiting for 
Causality to reason it out, and is called Foresight. 

When this faculty is very large, it makes a person a natural physiogno- 
mist and an intuitive discerner of character, and enables him to form a cor- 
rect estimate of the disposition and moral status of persons he meets; hence 
he can trust his first impressions of character. If too strong, a person 





a maa. STDC We a 
LARGE AGREEABLENESS. SMALL AGREEABLENESS. 





should be more confiding and less inclined to predict consequences concerning 
his friends. 

When the faculty is small, a person has little or no appreciation of 
human nature, and is unable to read real motives and states of mind. It 
should be cultivated by reading works treating on the disposition of human 
character. 

This organ is illustrated in the character of the North American Indians 
in a remarkable degree. It was also large in Napoleon, General Grant, Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim, as well as in George Combe, O. S. and L. N. Fowler, 
Nelson Sizer, John Capen, and others. 


AGREEABLENESS. 

This is the faculty that enables one to be persuasive, pleasant, bland and 
youthful. Its function is to entertain and interest others, to be pliable and 
capable of manifesting sauvity, grace and ease of manner, and it rubs down 
the rough edges, smoothes away difficulties, and gives the power to make 
one acceptable to others. 
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This faculty was localized by L. N. Fowler, who noticed that persons 
possessing a full development of the middle frontal convolution each side of 
Human Nature, and above Ideality, were able to impart those qualities which 
made their possessor beloved and always acceptable. It adds youthfulness to 
the character, and prevents a person from growing old. In fact, it is the 
faculty that irons out wrinkles and gives the desire to keep young. 


The faculty of Agreeableness is divided into two parts. The outer 
portion gives the desire to be joyful and agreeable, and is called Youthfulness. 
The inner portion gives persuasiveness of manner and the capacity to win 
the favors of others, and is called Blandness. 


When very large, this faculty shows a winsomeness and persuasiveness 
of character, and a person is conciliatory and generally pleases everyone. 
Such persons have a way of putting everyone at ease in their society, and 
are able to adapt themselves to the ways of others. They believe in being 





LARGE REPOSE. SMALL REPOSE. 


“all things to all men.” In order to prevent this faculty from showing to 
excess, one must use Causality and Conscientiousness, so as to avoid being 
artificial or plausible. 

When persons are deficient in this faculty, they have an unpleasant 
way of saying even pleasant things, and often quite unnecessarily and unine 
tentionally provoke the ill-will of those around them. When such persons 
become excited they may become very brusque and repulsive, and have little 
ability to smoothe over their words or actions. Such persons should try to 
win the golden graces of people, and endeavor to be polite under all trying 
circumstances. 

The French people as a race illustrate a full development of this faculty, 
and are naturally polite, affable and deferential. 


REPOSE. 


This is a faculty which gives quietness to the mind. It desires a full 
amount of sleep or rest, and the lack of it can easily be detected when one is 
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in the company of a person who has no restfulness of character. 


The faculty of Repose derives its name from the Latin “re” and 
“pausare—to pause,’ and means to stop or to rest after motion. This is the 
last organ that has been definitely demonstrated or considered to be estab- 
lished by L. N. Fowler. He found that persons who required a great deal 
of sleep, and could not get along without it, possessed this faculty largely 
developed, at the junction of the parietal, temporal and occipital convolu- 
tions, below Cautiousness and Friendship, and above Secretiveness and 
Combativeness. 


When this faculty is very large it gives the desire for a full complement 
of sleep every night, and very often a person desires and feels the need of 
_nine hours’ sleep every night. It is generally accompanied with a predomi- 
nance of the Vital Temperament, especially in youth. When large, a person 
is ready to go to bed, and cannot be prodigal with his strength unless he 
makes up the deficiency the following night. If a person has this faculty 
too largely developed, it can be restrained by taking regular outdoor as well 
as gymnastic exercises, and by frequently taking Turkish or Electric Light 
Baths. 

When this faculty is small, a person finds it difficult to take a proper 
amount of rest, and his brain wears out through a lack of sufficient recupera- 
tion or relaxation. Such persons should cultivate the faculty by paying 
proper attention to diet and work, and by regulating the circulation. 





Simon Hardcastle believed with sincere faith that any wife who had, or 
asked, more than a quarter a year for her own amusement or enjoyment was 
a thing too horrible to contemplate. He came from the village store for 
dinner and told what he had heard. 

“Miranda, would you believe that the Lord’s Prayer could be engraved 
in a space no larger than a dime?” 

“Well, yes, Simon,” she hazarded, “if a dime is as large in the engraver’s 


eye as it is in yours, I should think that he would have no difficulty at all.” 
— Housekeeper. 


Mrs. Crimsonbeak: What are you going to do with that porous plaster, 
John? 


Mr. Crimsonbeak: I’m going to see what tune it will play on the 
pianola!—Yonkers Statesman. 
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A Story Concerning the Westchester Lines 


A STORY OF AARON BURR. 


By FREDERICK WETHERELL. 


In Revolutionary days Westchester County was noted for its scenes 
of conflict and lawlessness. In that section of the country the times were as 
eventful and hazardous as they are today quiet and orderly. Then murder, 
robbery and rapine characterized the region, and bands of marauders were 
organized as Whigs to plunder the Tories, and Tories were banded together 
for the purpose of despoiling the Whigs. The noh-combatant who retired 
for the night was always conscious of the possibility that his house might 
be rokbed or burned during the night, and himself and family slaughtered 
besides. 

Such was the condition of affairs for almost the whole period of the 
Revolutionary War, until 1779, when Col. Aaron Burr took command of 
the troops stationed at White Plains. Shortly afterward there was a marked 
change for the better in local conditions, both civil and military. 

Prior to this the territory from Kingsbridge, which was a British post, 
for twenty miles northward to the American lines, was more exposed to the 
ravages of war than any other portion of the eastern slope. But under Col. 
Burr’s military system the district was transformed into a peaceful, law- 
abiding country. Soldiers who were allied to the scouting parties, responsi- 
ble for plunder and rapine, were severely punished. The disorderly and un- 
desirable element was expelled from the section. The inhabitants who were 
in any way annoyed by soldiers or others could state their grievances with 
the expectation of receiving satisfaction. 

But not only was there a change in the conduct and morals of the com- 
munity, but the County was supplied with facilities whereby to withstand 
the attacks of the British. The troops were drilled and disciplined into able 
soldiers. A system of videttes, patrols and signals was established, so that 
nothing of the slightest importance could transpire without immediate in- 
formation of it being dispatched to headquarters. 

The young men of the County were organized into what was known as 
Burr’s Cavalry, and the entire tract of land lying between the Sound and the 
Hudson River, a distance of fourteen miles, was patroled and watched over 
until it was impossible for the British to enter the County or spring any 
surprise upon the American posts without paying dearly for the effort. 

Of course such a marked change in the affairs of the County was ap- 
parent to the inhabitants, who rendered due homage to Burr for his bravery 
and effective supervision, and many were the gifts tendered to him as a 
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testimonial of their esteem. But tiie gallant Colonel politely refused them 
all, and paid for everything that was used by the troops under his command. 
: Burr was also very popular with the younger element, and was unmis- 
takably the hero and theme of conversation among the ladies of the White 
Plains district, who were very eager to receive him at their numerous social 
functions. But Burr’s military duties were so strenuous and exacting that 
he had little time for sociability. 

The exploits of the energetic Colonel must have furnished the theme 
of conversation for a couple who were emerging from one of the old manor 
houses, who were parting for the night from a number of guests, comprised 
mostly of officers and their friends. The young man was slight of build, of 
an effeminate appearance, and was dressed in the most elaborate costume of 
the period. The young lady who accompanied him was as fair as fair could 
be. She was none other than the charming Madeline V., a noted beauty of 
that day. 

“Yes, I surely expected to meet Col. Burr tonight, especially as there 
were so many military people present.” 

“Perhaps he would have attended had he known who was expecting 
him. I am sure I would have been there if I could interest so many fair 
ladies as Col. Burr has done. Oh, it is great to be a soldier of renown! 
Tomorrow I shall don a uniform and be a soldier, too!” 

The young lady’s retort was a low and musical laugh, as she glanced 
roguishly at her companion and said: “Col. Burr is said to be in need of 
recruits for his Cavalry force, so why don’t you join?” 

Their walk was of short duration, for the fair Madeline evidently lived 
near, and they soon reached her house. The young man held the gate for 
her to pass through, and they lingered a moment. Then the young lady 
said she would wait a few minutes for her brother, who was sauntering 
along in the distance with a group of people, and would soon join them. 

“Were you at the party?” asked Madeline. 

“No,” replied her companion. 

“TI thought not, for I only remember seeing you talking with my brother 
as we came out.” 

“Yes; I had a little business with your brother, but as he seemed to be 
so occupied with the young ladies, and asked me to take charge of his 
sister for a few minutes until he had seen them safe with their escorts, I 
will have to postpone it.” 

“Have you known my brother long?” 

“No; only a few months.” 

“It is so strange that George did not tell me your name when he intro- 
duced us, but he has such funny ways and is so unconventional! All I 
could hear was ‘An old Friend’—but I am afraid I shall have to ask vou 
myself for your name.” 
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“My name,” replied the young man, “I would rather not reveal. As I 
am about to become a soldier I expect to make my name illustrious, and 
when I have won a general’s epaulets I will reveal my identity. Then I’m 
sure I shall find favor in your eyes, for I know that you are very fond of 
great soldiers.” 

“Oh, but I must insist upon learning your name, for you know a 
soldier’s life is very perilous and you might be killed. Why, I might want 
to shed a few tears for you, and of course_I should want to know the name 
of the soldier for whom I was crying.” 

“Well, if you insist upon it, I shall have to tell you. I have the honor 
to be your humble admirer, Col. Aaron Burr.” 

The girl stood transfixed for a minute, during which time Burr snatched 
a kiss, and stalked away. Madeline watched the figure of Burr as it merged 
into the darkness and was finally lost in the gloaming. In that moment 
something was born in her heart which she long remembered. 


s * * F * * 


A great many years afterward when Burr had lost the prestige of his 
earlier years; when his dreams of glory and the Conquest of Mexico had 
vanished, and he was nothing more than a lawyer with a somewhat tarnished 
reputation, he was returning from Orange County, on Christmas Eve, where 
he had been on a professional visit. The weather was bitter cold and he was 
forced to look for accommodations for himself and servant or perish in the 
snow and cold. Presently he sought shelter in a cottage whose only occupant 
proved to be an old lady, who readily bade him welcome. While she was 
preparing supper for him, Burr with surprise spied a bust of himself upon 
the mantelpiece. 

As much to amuse his servant as anything else, he exclaimed : “Why 
have you an image of that vile traitor here?” 

The old lady paused in her work and replied spiritedly: “Sir, I have 
taken you in tonight, but if you say another word against Aaron Burr you 
and your man will have to seek shelter elsewhere.” 

And thus Burr and Madeline met about half a century after his career 
in the Westchester lines. 
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Personality in Business. 


By J. ALLEN Fow er. 















HINTS FOR THE EMPLOYEE. 
How a Salesman Can Understand His Customer. 


Business is conducted to-day on very different lines from what it was 
some few years ago, and an Employer to-day has to know how to turn the 
tide his way, if he wants to succeed in business; and the principal way for 
him to do this is to understand the Science of Character Reading, or in other 
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Bombastic or Timid 
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words, to learn how to accurately read his Employees so as to send the right 
Salesmen to attend to his Customers. There is no lack of system in. business 
to-day, but something else besides system is required to make those very 
methods “hum” and reproduce good results. What is necessary for business 
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success to-day is a knowledge of Individual Character and how to handle it, 
a subject that we will explain in the present article. 

The following are some of the characteristics of Customers that should 
be understood by the Salesman: Crafty or Open-Minded; Bombastic or 
Timid; Resentful or Peaceful; Quick-Tempered or Gentle; Consistent or 
Erratic ; Imaginative or Skeptical ; Indifferent or Susceptible; Ingenious or 
Unmechanical ; Ambitious or Careless; and Conservative or Broad-Minded. 

(1) Crafty or Open-Minded.—When a customer appears to be Crafty, 
he probably has a largely developed organ of Secretiveness, and an inactive 
organ of Conscientiousness. Hence he is liable to say a thing he does not 
mean and lead a Salesman to think differently from what he really believes. 
In fact, he tries to deceive and throw dust in the eyes of the Salesman. 
Hence the latter must be on his guard and closely study such a Customer, 
and give him but little rope, have every contract in writing and every agree- 
ment endorsed by a second person, if possible. While if a Customer is 
Open-Minded, a Salesman will know, through his large Conscientiousness 
and small Secretiveness, that he can depend upon his word in a business-like 
way. 

(2) Bombastic or Timid.—lf a Salesman finds that a Customer is Bom- 
bastic in manner, he will realize at once that he has to deal with a man who 
has large Self-esteem, and small Secretiveness and Cautiousness. He must 
not pay too much attention to his boastful disposition, but approach him upon 
other points of his character. Hence he will quickly see his need of making 
a study of his other mental traits, and if he is ambitious or acquisitive he 
must lead him away from his unreasonable boasting, and appeal to his 
ambition as an assured fact. If a Customer is Timid or afraid to make a 
bargain, a thoughtful Salesman will draw out his Combativeness and Hope 
and encourage him to be more aggressive, but still leave him to make his own 
decisions. _ 

(3) Resentful or Peaceful_—Quite often a Salesman will find a Cus- 
tomer who is Resentful in disposition, and who has large Combativeness. 
The best way to approach such a person is to appeal to him on the negative 
rather than the positive side of his character and give him but little chance 
to fight his arguments. When a Customer is Peaceful, a Salesman will have 
no difficulty in managing his sales, because he will see that his Customer is 
reasonable and not inclined to take advantage of any proposition that he has 
made. 

(4) Quick-Tempered or Considerate——A Customer who is Quick-Tem- 
pered will always have large Firmness, which will be easy to discern, and a 
Salesman will have to handle such a person very carefully and give him no 
occasion to fly off at a tangent, but endeavor to amuse and entertain him 
while conducting his business. If, on the other hand, a Customer is Con- 
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siderate in disposition, the Salesman will have no trouble in selling his goods, 
explaining his prices, or closing his bargain. 

(5) Imaginative or Skeptical —As imagination enters business life more 
than we sometimes think, a Customer who is so endowed likes that element 
to be appealed to, and a Salesman has to rub up his own imagination to 
meet that of his Customer. A Skeptical Customer is one of the most difficult 
persons to approach, but a truly wise Salesman will allay the fears of such a 
Customer at the outset, and be willing to explain everything clearly. 


(6) Erratic or Consistent—An Erratic Customer cannot be depended 
upon, and therefore a Salesman must not build too confidently upon his 
promises, for such a person has small Conscientiousness, Firmness and Con- 
tinuity, and will be uneven in expressing his appreciation or judgment. 
Another Customer, who is consistent -in his-business plans, makes the wheels 
of business run smoothly, and therefore he will buy what he wants and give 
the Salesman but little trouble. 


(7) Indifferent or Susceptible—When a Customer is Indifferent, a 
Salesman has to increase his interest in his goods, and be lively in manner 
and talkative in his address or appeal. He has, in fact, to lose sight of the 
indifference of his Customer and draw out his Causality, Comparison and 
Humor. Another Customer, who is Susceptible, will be easily won over by 
reasonable arguments. But care must be taken to sustain his trust. 


(8) Ingenious or Unmechanical—An Ingenious Customer will want 
to know the mechanism of every machine he buys, and some patience may 
have to be displayed by the Salesman to satisfy his curiosity. Hence at the 
outset it would be well to forestall his inquiries by displaying all the devices 
of the machine that is to be sold, because the Salesman will see that he has 
large Constructiveness. While if a Salesman meets a Customer who is Un- 
mechanical, the latter will not probably care to go into all the details of the 
machine, such as an Automobile, Sewing-Machine, etc., and will weary of 
long explanations. Therefore it would be well for the Salesman to explain 
his goods in a concrete way and bring his sale to a close without much debate. 


(9) Ambitious or Careless—An Ambitious Customer is one who wants 
to show off his knowledge, and a Salesman, to approach such a person, must 
be willing to admit his Customer’s ability and give him a word of praise and 
commendation at the.outset, and appeal to his Approbativeness. If, on the 
other hand, his Customer has a careless way of doing business, the Salesman 
must be most precise and particular to have every part of his business con- 
tracts in black and white, so that he can prove his agreements without any 
delay if his Customer has forgotten any particular, or lost any important 
paper. He must appeal to and endeavor to increase the organ of Order as 
well as Conscientiousness in his Customer. 
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(10) Conservative or Broad-Minded—A Customer who is conservative 
in his views will have set ideas about what he wants to buy, and a Salesman 
will have to treat such a person in a very different way from one who is 
bombastic or quick-tempered. Thus a Conservative Customer will have large 
Veneration, and will not be open to receive the modern ideas of doing busi- 
ness. But a Broad-Minded Customer will readily embrace all the newest 
facilities at command, and can readily be appealed to, for he is a man who 
runs on the broad gauge, and has large Perceptive Faculties. Hence a 
Salesman will have but little difficulty in doing business with him. 

Although every Customer has the same number of Faculties, yet the 
variation of development is so noticeable that a wise Salesman will take note 
as he enters an office or store what kind of Customer he has before him. 





The Faculties of Man. 


By Atice AMANDA JOSSELYN. 

“And the Lord God—breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and 
man became a living soul.” 

All animal life is composed of distinct minute cells. It would take 
3,000 of these tiny organisms to cover an inch. Each infinitesimal cell has 
individual life or energy, and, through this power, produces other cells of 
its kind. Thus, as the old tissue becomes worn and useless, it is replaced 
by new cell-life; and so it is that, in the “midst of life, we are in death;” 
for death is but a term for wornout material. 

Life never dies ; its energy passes on to new activities. This life within 
us is a part of the omnipresent God, the constant, incomprehensible Creator. 

“And God saw every thing that he had made, and behold it was very 
good.” The science of phrenology proves that man is really all good; but, 
through lack of culture, he misuses his ability. 

Horace Mann said: “I look upon phrenology as the guide of philosophy. 
Whoever disseminates true phrenology is a benefactor.” 

The proper study of mankind is man.—Pope. 

The brain is the organ of the mind; or in other words, while life is 


‘linked to matter, the mind is manifested through the brain. Different 


faculties of the mind have special organs in the brain, such as Tune, Order, 
Color, etc. All mankind have the same number of organs, but no two have 
the same development; thus no two persons are alike. If one has large 
Tune and Time, he will learn music easily ; while, if he has little Tune and 
Time, he will not care for music, and, if he should attempt to sing, all his 
tones would be monotones like the buzzing of the bumblebee. 

We can develop any organ of the brain by persistent effort; and thus 
it is our own fault if we do not accomplish what we desire. The power of 
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the mind through development is illimitable; for it is a spark of the omni- 
scient—God. 


The organ of Destructiveness gives executive ability. It makes the 
surgeon’s hand sure and steady, and it also gives us courage or nerve to 
bear pain if need be; but, when its good is perverted, it becomes a source 
of anger, cruelty, and revenge. 

Combativeness gives courage and energy. No one could be successful 
without the activity of this organ, as it makes us brave and daring, able to 
overcome the obstacles that constantly impede our progress through life; 
but, when this good is distorted, and the force wrongfully applied, then 
_ such unfortunate persons become a curse to a community, for they will 
quarrel and fight with whomever they come in contact. When the energy 
of Combativeness is wrongfully applied, and is joined to a perverted use 
of Destructiveness, their unison brings bloodshed and devastation. 

Large Benevolence makes a man kind and sympathetic; he not only 
expresses sorrow for the unfortunate, but desires to “lend a hand” if need 
be. He is like Jesus of Nazareth,-who gave His life in unselfish devotion 
for the good of humanity. Large Benevolence in the brain makes charity 
the law of life. Charity, like the star of Bethlehem, leads the erring one to 
Christ. Charity is the broadest word in the English language; for, if 
applied as it should be, it would prove a balm for every wound to which 
mankind is heir. Its circuit would cover the whole world; for every man 
would be a “good Samaritan.” Charity chains all humanity together in one 
great brotherhood. Charity is the elixir of true Christianity; for the life 
of Jesus Christ was a font of charity. “And though I have all faith so that 
I could remove mountains and have not charity, I am nothing.” 

The emotion, faith, is the outcome of the organ of Spirituality. The 
mental and divine healers excite this organ through suggestion, causing 
the activity of faith, which in turn makes the organ of Hope active; and, 
in the unison of these two, comes the natural healing, through deeper res- 
piration, which the activity of Hope always inspires. The pessimist does 
not get a full measure of life; because, through small Hope, he inhales 
a comparatively meager quantity of God’s energizing oxygen; consequently, 
it does not cleanse and invigorate the blood as it should. Large Hope in the 
brain makes one cheerful, for every cloud seems silver-lined. 

In the training of children, the science of phrenology is invaluable. In 
the choice of vocation, it puts a young man or woman where he or she 
belongs. It is the true way to treat insanity and criminality ; for a true phre- 
nologist can give a correct diagnosis, and prescribe remédies for each. He 
can readily separate the “brain” criminals from those who are only slaves 
to circumstances and so, in a scientific and logical manner, be a permanent 
help to unfortunate human weaklings. 
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Eulogy of the Late Dr. Charles H. Shepard 


EULOGY OF THE LATE DR. CHARLES H. SHEPARD 


Dr. Charles H. Shepard, President 
of the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy, completed his earthly career Oc- 
tober 29th, after having lived a long 
and useful life of eiglity-five years. 
It was he who first introduced the 
Turkish Bath into this country, and 
he believed in so purifying: the body 
that the mind could have a healthier 
opportunity to deliver itself of its 
thoughts, and the spirit a purer en- 
vironment by having a brain and body 
free from disease. 


Dr. Shepard was the embodiment 
of all that was encouraging and opti- 
mistic, and no one sought his advice 
, in vain. He lived to bless thousands 
THE LATE DR. CHARLES H. SHEPARD. of persons through his tireless uplift- 
ing efforts. He knew that water had 





curative properties, and applied it in his fifty years of medical practice. His 
mind was clear to the end. 

He always showed the same spirit of earnestness, rare sincerity, and 
desire to be useful in fulfilling his mission by finishing the work before him. 
This was shown in everything he did and wrote, especially in his brochure 
of sixteen articles on the use of the Turkish Bath in curing disease. His 
greatest aim was to spread this booklet broadcast, and therefore he put the 
small price of ten cents upon it. Through his writings he has been brought 
in touch with thousands of people in all parts of the world, and he will 
be universally mourned by a wide circle of friends and acquaintances. 

Dr. Shepard was a very active man, and came from a long-lived family. 
Of his ancestry, we can say that his father died at the age of ninety-three: 
his father’s. father was eighty-three; his father’s mother was eighty-four. 
While on his mother’s side he had an almost equally long-lived ancestry, for 
the age of his mother was seventy-eight; his mother’s father was eighty - 
five ; and his mother’s mother was eighty-two. 

Ie did net represent the age he bore, for his hair still retained much 
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of the dark shade of his younger days. His eyes were blue, his complexion 
light and clear, and his constitution particularly wiry. His mouth and 
lips, though firm, expressed kindly interest as well as decision of character. 

Mentally speaking, his head was high and long rather than broad. He 
was of the professional type rather than a business man. His great interest 
in life was to do good, to start men to thinking on the right track and ~ 
impress them with their duty to themselves from a physical as well as 
ircm a mental standpoint, and a genial smile spread over hits whole face and 
cheered everyone who came into his presence. 

His fore brain was high and broad ; hence his intellect was well balanced. 
All his writings showed his reflective power, and he did nothing in a rash 
or foolish manner. His perceptive qualities aided his originality of thought 
and enabled him to be truly scientific in his ideas. He was a man who 
could not live to himself, and consequently he had the interest of humanity 
clesely imbedded in all his work. 

He was a strong believer in the doctrines of Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, 
the Fowler Brothers, Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Wells, and Nelson Sizer, and 
advocated the claims of Phrenology wherever he was. In the earlier period 
of his history he was a member of the firm of Fowler & Wells, and from 
Mr. L. N. Fowler began to receive the benefit (as he often remarked) of 
knowing how to study one’s whole organization, which ultimately led him 
to study Medicine. Mr. L. N. Fowler said of him, in 1884: .“He is more 
sound than showy, more reserved than forward, more practical than 
brilliant.” 

He was born September 28th, 1825, graduated in Medicine in 1859, and 
entered at once upon his private practice in New York City, remaining there 
two years. He then removed to Brooklyn, in 1861, and established the first 
Turkish Bath in America at Columbia Heighths, in 1863, and on October 
6th, 1910, had completed forty-seven years of steady work in connection 
with the Turkish Baths. 

He traveled abroad extensively to ‘familiarise himself with the working 
of the Turkish Bath in other countries, and made it his life work to demonr- 
strate to his countrymen the advantages of the Turkish Bath in America. 

Mrs. Shepard has been associated with the doctor in his humanitarian 
work, and has assisted him largely in the furtherance of his objects. He 
leaves six sons and one daughter, all of whom are bright and intelligent 
workers in their individual callings. 7 

It seems a fitting thing that, as Dr. Shepard all his life advocated 
Health for the Body, in the closing portion of his career he should have 
been associated—as President—with a Society which has for its object the 
Uplifting and Education of Humanity on the broad-gauge line of Character 
—namely, the American Institute of Phrenology. 
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The Late Julia Ward Howe. 


*: Julia Ward-Howe, who passed away October 17th, possessed a remarka- 
ble mentality, arid-she’ tised it’ for the benefit of her fellow creatures. She 
and. her husband, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, were deeply interested in 
Phrénology, and it was through their mutual interest in the education of 
Laura Bridgeman that Mr. and Mrs. Howe, Mr. and Mrs. L. N. Fowler, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Wells, and Mr.’ Nelson Sizer had much in common with 
regard to the education of the young, especially the blind. During a visit 
abroad Mr. and Mrs. Howe renewed their acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. 
Fowler, who were then lecturing in Europe. 





THE LATE JULIA WARD HOWE. 

_ Mrs. Howe had a particularly bright and genial disposition. Her mind 
was on. others bent rather than upon herself. Her brain was of unusual 
quality, and her portrait betokens her advocacy of human liberty. She was 
a true observer of Nature, and possessed great individuality of character. 
Hers was a life rich in aspirations and accomplishments, and her career was 
one that should prove of encouragement to others. 

She enriched our literature by her inspired poetry, and showed that she 
possessed ‘a penetrating mind full of consecrated fervor. She lived to see 
her talents ripen with a rich experience among all classes of people, and she 
gave prodigally of her gifts to others. 

She lived a temperate life’ in all things, and many will rise up and call 
her blessed. : ; 
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Science of Health. 


SUGAR INJURIOUS, 


The anemic condition of school-children, and their lack of sound teeth, 
is a symptom of the damage wrought on the system by the excessive indul- 
gence of crystallized sugar. 

The lamentable fact is published that out of 500 school children only . 
fourteen were equipped with good sound teeth, and this in New York city in 
1909. . The fermenting temperature of the mouth; together with the sweet 
solutions there are converted into acid that dissolves the lime of the tooth. 
The primitive Indians are very strict in the matter of allowing the children 
anything in the way of sweetened food. Candy is their abhorrence. They 
say that sweetened foods “make baby sick” and destroy their children’s teeth, 
hence do not allow its use. One result is that no imperfection can be found 
in their dental equipment. The sweetening of foods is detrimental, in that it 
induces an indulgence of an excess when more than enough has. already been 
partaken, thus leading to a morbid appetite and an early breakdown of the 
digestive powers. Many practically starve themselves to death because the 
system cannot safely appropiate more than the actual needs require, When 
that limit is disturbed trouble is sure to follow. If sugar was a-natural food, 
man could: thrive on it alone, as he can on fruit and many of the grains. 

It is through the wonderful work of plant life that the mineral world is 
brought into harmonious relations to human life, for thereby all salts that are 
of any benefit to the body are rendered available to the building up of a per- 
fect man, whereas the crude minerals are only an encumbrance tothe vital 
powers, and when forced upon the body are an element to be got rid of at 
the earliest moment. It is the part of wisdom to take every ocennge of the 
natural: forces by which we are surrounded. 

All animal-kind, while living their natural ‘life, that is mnicongttiiaed, 
are abounding in’ good health; while. wanking trails thequgh: # the valley of. 
ignorance and ‘disease to an early-death. 

. The caise of dyspepsia and indigestion is to be looked ‘for.in overeating: 
or wrong eating. Wrong combinations produce disturbance because they do 
not furnish the necessary balance-of nutrition. Choice ripe fruit should not 
be outraged by the addition of sugar, for it violates the law of digestion. 

Whenever food is partaken, the aim should be to make it plain and 
simple, with as little variety as possible at the same meal, and when combina- 
tions are utilized an effort should be made to have them harmonious, as the 
stomach is not a suitable place for a battle ground: — Particular. attention 
should be given to select those substances that are digested about:the same 
tirne. It can readily be inferred: that. while one particular qualtiy of -food is 
being: digested there is scarcely room for another at the same time, -varying 
in quality and digestibility. Cuas. H. Sneparp, M.-D. © - 
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TYPHOID FEVER. 


ITS PREVENTION, No. II. 


“As an aid to the prevention of typhoid the public should advocate and 
work for the installation of a proper system of filtration of the public water 
supply. Household filters are in the vast majority of cases worse than use- 
less because they give a false sense of secyrity to the user. The few that 
are really efficient require much skill in their proper operation and manage- 
ment, and this is rarely given in the average household. 

“The public should also support the State Department of Health in its 
contention that no community or individual has a right to pollute any source 
of drinking water with sewage. Sanitary engineers have devised means for 
the satisfactory purification of sewage, and proper works should be in- 
stalled by all communities and individuals that are now polluting our streams 
and lakes. 

“Many cases of typhoid fever occur in cities during the fall among . 
families that have spent the summer at summer resorts the sanitary arrange- 
ments of which are inadequate. Before engaging rooms visitors should 
demand evidence that the house and its surroundings have been recently 
inspected by the State or local health authorities and the sanitation found 


satisfactory. 
PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CONTRACTING THE DISEASE. 


“For drinking purposes use only distilled or bottled water or water 
which has been boiled. For the washing of food that is to be eaten raw 
and for the rinsing of household or dairy utensils use water which has beer 
boiled. All milk, the source of which is not absolutely beyond suspicion, 
should be boiled or brought to the boiling point. Raw shell fish should not 
be eaten during the months when typhoid fever is prevalent. Cooking de- 
stroys the germs. 

“Avoid indigestible food, green fruit and other things liable to set up 
indigestion or diarrhoea, and so render the system more susceptible to in- 
fection. 

“Bathing at beaches or in rivers or lakes near the opening of a sewer 
should be strictly avoided. 

“Observe strictly the ordinary rules of personal and household cleanli- 
ness and hygiene. 

“The windows and doors of all dwelling houses, and especially of the 
kitchen and dining room, should always be well screened, and flies kept out. 
Unless this is done, a carelessly managed case of typhoid fever may be a 
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source of danger. As mosquitoes are now known to be the carriers of 
malaria, screening will protect from this disease also.” 


The Scientific Christian League. 


There were seven of the old patriarchs in the beginning of the history 
of the’ human race, according to Bible account, who lived to be. over nine 
hundred years of age. Enoch, one of the pzetriarchs, we are told walked 
with God for over three hundred years and was translated. If people, in 
obedience to the laws of the human body, could live for nine hundred years 
in the beginning of the creation, why can they not live as long now? It 
is told us in the Bible, that Christ is coming back to establish His King- 
dom and that He will live and reign a thousand years on the earth: It is 
to make ready for Him and to prepare the way for His coming, thatthe 
Scientific Christian Association is organized. 

We would like all of the subscribers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to 
become members of this Association. We shall publish every known method 
of improvement, every discovery in science, and everything relating to the 
laws of life and health, in future issues of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
HEALTH MAGAZINE. 

The Old Testament with its ten commandments given to Moses and the 
Prophets, and the New Testament with Christ’s sermon on the mount, will 
be our guiding star, and the laws of Life and Health as implanted in the 
human body and pertaining to the brain discovered by scientific investi- 
gation, will furnish the light to enable us to avoid the road that “leads to 
destruction,” and guide us in the “straight and narrow way that leads to 
life eternal. 

The Prophet Jeremiah said: “Behold the days come, saith the lord, 
that I will make a new covenant with the House of Israel, -and with the 
House of Judah. 

“Not according to the covenant I made their fathers in the day that I 
took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt, which 
covenant they break, although I was a husband unto them, saith the lord. 

“But this shall be the covenant I will make with the House of Israel; 
after those days, saith the Lord, I will put my laws in their inward parts, 
and write them in their hearts, and I will be their God and they shall be 
my people. 

“And they shall no more teach every man his neighbor and every man 
his brother, saying, Know the Lord, for they shall all know me from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord: for I will forgive 
them their iniquities and will remember their sins no more.” 

. E. P. MILLER, M. D. 
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The New Conception of Christ. 


We were asked some time ago 
to give a description of the ideal 
head and face of Christ for the 
New York World, and in doing so 
an artist worked out a design which 
represented the characteristics of 
Jesus more in accordance with our 
idea than has ever been done before. 

The following is a description 
of what Phrenology has to say con- 
cerning His chief physiognomical 
and mental traits. 

The picture of Christ is an ii 
teresting study, and there is aoth- 
‘ing more impressive than the char- 
acter which ‘must. have. asserted. 
itself in His countenance, whether 
in repose or not. His face must at 
times have expressed volumes with- 

OUR IDEAL CHRIST. out His having uttered a word, and 
it gave an emphasis to what He said that inspired confidence, courage, hope 
and inspiration to others. When in repose, it indicated the self-contained 
character that He possessed, and showed that he was fully conscious of His 
strength. 

Penetration manifested itself in His eyes, which went through and 
through one before which the mask of insincerity or deception showed 
itself. 

His type of nose was the Grecian or aquiline, with a touch of the 
Hebraic about it suggestive of. His race., But it was not in the least typical 
of commercialism, and Hoffman’s picture of Him as a young man indicates 
much more of the true-outline of His features than is to be seen in many 
of the other great paintings. 

A loving ‘attitude towards humanity shows itself in His lips, which 
were delicate, refined, and almost feminine in outlines rather than large, 
coarse or masculine in type; the upper lip was somentant curved, while the 
lower one was round and full. 

There was an indentation or cleft, in His chin, which indicated a feeling’ 
of universality, or desire to take within His interest the whole world. His 
chin was not round or voluptuous in type, but, like His lips, it indicated a 
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delicacy and at the same time a strength of character: 

The light of a spiritually minded man shone from His eyes, which 
can not compare with-that of. any other individual. They. expressed the 
characteristic inspiration that comes from large Benevolence and Spirituality. 
As a rule the pictures of Christ are far too sad in expression, and it is in 
the eyes that we notice this mistake more than in any other of His features. 
We are told “He was the Light of the World,” and if that is the case, should 
not the picture of Christ be the personification of Light and Hope. The 
pictures of the face of Christ are altogether too physical and do not express 
a sufficient amount of the spiritual side of His character. They therefore 
lacked the inspiration he possessed. We do: not lose sight of the fact that 
he appéared-to than as a°*human being, but if we are to believe that He 
possessed thé highest type of manhood and that He was also Divine, there 
should surely radiate from His face something more than we’ have been 
able to find in the portraits of Heydock, Thiersch,. Ludwig Otto and Paul 
Kitesling. 

- The. itwo: pictures that come: the nearést to our Phrenological concep- 
tion. of what. Christ’s face and: head ought to represent are Hoffman’s, 
and ‘Leoriardo--Da Vinei’s and the artist has endeavored to represent that 
combination in the accompanying picture. 

The famous letter that was published in the fourth century respect- . 
ing Christ’s appearance described distinctly many of His characteristics. 

The central portion of His forehead from the eyes to the hair was 
probably very prominent. All great analytical and sagacious men like Soc- 
rates, Plato, Demosthenes, Shakespeare, Napoleon, Daniel. Webster, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Washington, Lincoln and Sir Walter Scott had more devel- 
opment in this part of the brain than in any other. In greatness, analytical 
power arid ‘sagacity:Christ excelled all those men whose names we-have just - 
mentioned,’ and ‘this: part of ‘His-brain must have’ been strongly represented: 
His head ‘must also have been high, long and broad on the top and full at 
the sides in order to represent Sympathy, Sincerity, Justice, Spirituality, 
Hope, Thoughtfulness, and Human Nature. 

There is a picture’of Christ that has been painted by Dr. Muncie, ‘of 
Brooklyn, that is the embodiment of all the chief characteristics of Christ, 
and we trust that it will soon be placed where it can become an object. 
lesson to young and old alike. J. A..F 





Character is a perfectly educated will—Novalis. 
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Phrenology and its Usefulness. 


By Cicero SHAKESPEARE HARDISON. 
Graduate of The American Institute of Phrenology. 


Phrenology can be used in every phase of 
life. But we must understand ourselves be- 
fore we can understand other people. 

We must first of all learn to develop good 
sound healthy bodies. Then we can more 
easily cultivate our minds to a good account, 
for in a sound body there may rest a sound 
mind. But if we neglect our health, and do 
not comply with Nature’s laws, we shall be 
left out of the race, and a life of suffering and 
misery will be our lot. 

Phrenology is of inestimable value to the 
Business Man. The Merchant, for instance, 

C. S. HARDISON. ~ should know something about Phrenology, as 

he has to come in contact with many kinds of 

sdliite, and should know how to deal with each class, and thus not run so 
many risks as he otherwise would. 

The Physician, too, needs a knowledge of Phrenology in his profession. 
It helps him to understand how much of the vital force his patients have 
been endowed with, and enables him to treat each one idividually according 
to his or her temperament. 

Phrenology can also be of service to the Lawyer. In fact, there is no 
other Science that will do as much for the upbuilding of the Lawyer as will 
Phrenology. It will help him to understand his clients and will aid him in 
pleading before a Judge and Jury in bringing out the points of his case. 

The Minister could be greatly benefited by a knowledge of Phrenology. 
It would enable him to understand his hearers and know just how to appeal 
to them. 

‘In fact, Phrenology can help people even in the common every-day 
work of life. It is useful to the Farmer in his work, and he should under- 
staind how to apply it in his home so as to obtain the best results from his 
children. 

Last, but not least, Phrenology can assist in that most important choice 
in life—namely, a proper companion—so that he may live happily and enjoy 
life. In fact, if this Science were known and applied more in this respect 
throughout our land, there would be less divorce and less failure in life. 

In short, there is no other Science that is so beneficial in selecting the 
right avocation in life, and enabling one to attain the highest success in his 
calling, than the Science of Phrenology. 
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The American Institute of Phrenclogy. 


The third Meeting of the season of the above named Institute was held 
on Tuesday evening, Nov. Ist, when a large and enthusiastic audience assem- 
bled to hear Dr. H. S. Drayton give an address on “The Psychology of 
Numbers,” and “Phrenology as Applied to Everyday Life.” 

Mr. James T. White followed Dr. Drayton by giving a short but 
succinct address on “Character Lessons in Biography.” 

Miss Fowler alluded to the great loss the community as well as the 
Institute had sustained in the death of Dr. Charles H. Shepard, who had 
passed away only four days previously, and who had always been an enthu- 
siastic believer in and worker for Phrenology as well as in the Turkish 
Baths. She also referred to newspaper notices on Phrenology. 

The Secretary, Mr. M. H. Piercy, then read an eulogy on Dr. Shepard’s 
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HENRY S. DRAYTON, M.D. 


life and character, and several delineations of character were given jointly 
by Dr. Drayton and Miss Fowler—one of a sturdy little boy five years old; 
another of a young lady seventeen years old, who was a fine pianist ; another 
of a gentleman who was a vocal soloist; and another of a foreigner who 
was a lightning calculator. The characteristics of each were faithfully indi- 
cated by their cranial developments. 

Mr. George E. Long, of Jersey City, a life-long friend of Phrenology, 
made a few remarks on the way Phrenology had touched his life and the 
use to which he had put it in his business. 

Dr. Drayton, who appeared hale and hearty, said he was glad to again 
stand before an Institute audience and see many familiar faces. He 

touched upon the significance of names, and said everything had its expres- 
sion, everything that served in a practical way. To-day every paper one 
took up had some reference to aviation—the new fad. Formerly it was the 
automobile that attracted attention, and those who had to do with it. But 
not enough interest. was shown in our present subject—Phrenology—con- 
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sidering how it touched politics and private life, and how it had to do with 
individual character. Dr. Drayton made allusion to the plays that were being 
produced at the theatres at the present time, and thought that the taste of 
the playgoer needed to be elevated and raised to the style of Clara Morris. 
He spoke of the passing away of Dr. Shepard, and his having known the 
good old doctor for thirty-five years and admired his earnestness and 
enthusiasm—the two things that counted in life. _Another subject that had 
interested him considerably was Eugenics, or the right of a person to be 
well born, and John Newcomb was a man who believed in this philosophy. 
Dr. Drayton then told this curious story of heredity, as related by Dr. Sara 
Newcomb in McClure’s Magazine for October, which showed how John 
comb, her father, had found his affinity through the aid of Phrenology, 
which article he would advise all his hearers to read for themselves. In con- 
clusion, he spoke of some of the interesting experiences he had had in 
Phrenological work, and advised everyone to study the subject that had 
been such a blessing to.so many people. 





MR. JAMES T. WHITE. 


The next speaker, Mr. James T. White, who established the Firm of 
“The National Cyclopedia of American Biography” years ago, an under- 
taking involving a tremendous amount of detail work and the expenditure 

(Continued on page 403) 
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NEW YORK, LONDON. DECEMBER, 1910 
A Christmas Greeting. 


Faith guide thee, Hope star thee, Love crown thee for aye; 
May gladness and joy thy blest portion e’re be; 
The angel of Christmastide vigii thy way ; 
Life \give naught but peace and good will unto thee. 
By Marcaret IsaBet Cox. 


TO OUR PHRENOLOGI- The thought that we have met for the past 
CAL FRIENDS. twelve months brings us face to face with 
the fact that we are about to begin a new acquaintance for another year; 
with higher possibilities in our Friendship than we have ever had in previous 
years, favorable as these may have been. Our ideal is to produce the best 
Monthly on Character Building ; to have every imaginative detail that inter- 
ests Character touched upon; to illustrate our pages with sketches and por- 
traits of the World’s Greatest Men and Women; to have Stories that deal 
with the Characteristics of Animals and show how near they come to our 
human interests; to have stories that will appeal to business men; to 
introduce up-to-date references to the latest fad of the day—namely, Aero- 
planists and their work; to show why some men can work and travel in the 
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air, and why some can ‘not; to give reasons why we are changing our daily 
menu and eating now according to temperament ; and also how little children 
of the present generation can be properly educated, trained and interested 
in their own welfare. These and a host of other good things are in store 
for us. 

With good cheer for all, we press forward, blessing the memories of 
those who have left us, benefiting by their example and counsel, and feeling 
that new friends will be raised to take the places of those who have lived 
years of usefulness and who have now entered their well-earned rest. 

For all our wish is that their Christmastide will be joyous and bright, 
and that cheer may be abundant. 





WHAT A PHRENOLOGIST SAID In a recent issue of the Evening 
OF HENRY WARD BEECHER. Mail, Mr. E. J. Edwards described 
a reminiscence of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher that proves the truth of 
Phrenology in a very pointed way. The eminent divine was one day 
sitting on the porch of a hotel in the White Mountains, in company with 
a number of his friends, reading a newspaper. He was dressed in his usual 
way, in a large brimmed hat, loose collar, and baggy trousers, and looked 
more like a farmer than a minister. A-Phrenologist happened to appear on 
the scene, and offered to make some examinations. One of the party sug- 
gested that he begin on “that old farmer’s head,” by way of experiment. 
Beecher took off his hat and the stranger proceeded to make the examination. 
Suddenly he stopped and stepped back in astonishment. He could not 
believe that the subject under his hands was a farmer, and told him so. 
“Why, you can talk like a steam engine,” he said. “You’ve got the largest 
organ of Language that I’ve ever met with, and you’re full of wit and 
humor.” He further said that Beecher could talk so as to make people cry 
or to make them laugh. He then wanted to know where his farm was, to 
which Mr. Beecher replied that it was at Peekskill, New York. The Phre- 
nologist then said he knew that it was not in New Hampshire, as his head 
was not like a farmer of those parts. He then asked if he made his farm 
pay. Beecher replied that he had never been able to make it pay, and that 
it always cost him more than he got out of it. The Phrenologist thereupon 
said that if he had taken to talking, or to public speaking, he could have 
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earned money enough to run a farm and get plenty of fun out of it besides. 
He emphasized the fact that he had made a mistake, and indicated that his 
teachers ought to have told him that he would make a public speaker. Mr. 
Beecher wanted to know if it were too late for him to begin speaking then, 
and was told it was not. The Phrenologist then walked over to the group 
of friends who were sitting near by, and told them that was the first farmer 
he had ever examined who could have been a speaker, or who could speak 
like a steam engine. The secret was then divulged, and the Phrenologist 
was told that the gentleman whom he had examined was Henry Ward 
Beecher, whereupon he stood in amazement, and went over to his client 
and said: “To think I have examined your head and told the truth about 
you! Well, now, you’ll believe there is something in Phrenology.” 

We would advise our readers to read what Mr. Beecher has said on 
Phrenology in his volume on “Lectures on Preaching,” page 110, for a 
proof that Beecher was a strong believer in the science. Since Mr. Beecher’s 
day Phrenology has undergone considerable advancement, but he saw in 
it during his lifetime its usableness in his everyday work. 





WHAT SIR G.S. MACKENZIE Sir G. S. Mackenzie, once President 
SAID OF PHRENOLOGY. of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
said: “While unacquainted with it, I scoffed at the new Philosophy of the 
Mind, by Dr. Gall, known as Phrenology, but have become a zealous student 
of what I now conceive to be the truth, and have lived to see the true Phil- 
osophy of the Mind establishing itself, wherever talent is found capable of 
estimating its immense value.” 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
(Continued from page 400) 

of nearly half a million dollars, gave an interesting address on his new en- 
terprise—namely, “Character Lessons in American Biography for Public 
Schools and Home Instruction.” He outlined his ideal work, which empha- 
sized the fact that, as all children were imitators, he hoped to draw out the 
best in them by giving to all the public schools that would take it, a Course 
in Character Study, which had been approved by the leading educators as a 
practical and effective means of inculcating character in the young. As 
his portrait indicates, Mr. White has philanthropic sympathies, intuitional 
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discernment, practical common sense, a comparative memory, and a choice 
selection of language. The writing of poetry is a pastime to him, and his 
last book of poems, called “Captive Memories,” reached a sale of over 
14,000 copies. Mr. White is a man of rare intelligence and ability, whose 
work is an inspiration to young men and his example is a liberal education 
when followed. 

The notices of the next Meeting, and votes of thanks to the speakers 
brought the Meeting to a close. 

Among those present were Dr. Mary E. Richards, Miss J. Irwin, Miss 
M. Widmer, Dr. J. G. Davis, Miss M. Stokes, Miss Alice Palm, Miss Helen 
Gardner, Miss I. M. Mackey, Miss S. E. Baker, Miss C. Huber, Dr. A. C. 
Arnold, Miss M. C. Hammann, Mrs. Rose A. G. Fraser, Dr. Elinor Van 
Buskirk, Miss C. Long, Miss J. A. Haller, Miss A. L. Gunst, Mrs. D. S. 
Decker, Mrs. W. A. Bennett, and Messrs. E. T. Liefeld, H. H. Davis, 
Geo. E. Long, Eugene Smith, P. P. Larsen, H. K. Smith, Wm. H. Harrison, 
P. E. Gaule, F. Wetherell, R. J. Stein, R. Irvine, J. Withers, R. G. Ramsdell, 
Dr. F. N. Glover, and others. 


New Subscribers. 


CHARACTER STUDIES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.—New subscribers sending 
photographs for remarks on their character under this heading must observe 
the following conditions: Each photograph must be accompanied by a 
stamped and directed envelope for the return of the photographs. The 
photograph or photographs (for, where possible, two should be sent, one 
giving a front and the other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 (55, 
- English) for twelve months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Letters to be addressed to Fowler & Wells Company, New York, or L. N. 
Fowler & Co., London. 


No. 902.—R. K., Edinburg, N. Dak.—This gentleman has a strong 
infusion of the Mental Temperament in his organization; hence will natur- 
ally want to do mental work, though for the benefit of his health he should 
be out in the open air as much as possible. He could naturally succeed well 
in Banking, or as an Expert Accountant, or could take up Electrical En- 
gineering and Wireless Telegraphy. He could become a good Telegraphic 
Operator, and do work that required mental calculation. In fact, while 
most people would be working out a problem in a cold, matter-of-fact way, 
he would be able to do the same work in half the time. He lives in the 
upper part of his brain most of the time, and consequently he will be in his 
element when he is studying, philosophizing, and working out problems. 
These problems may concern the social questions of the day, and it would 
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not be a surprise to us to know that he took an interest in various religious 
and theological subjects, but always following out his own conclusions. 
Were he a teacher he would make an original one, not a stilted, artificial 
one. He does not copy anyone, but is quite original in his work. He is a 
universal genius. 





No. 903.—W. O. A., Meeker, Okla——Your photos indicate that you 
could undertake to do substantial work, and are capable of occupying a 
position of superintendent, director, or manager of some large Company. 
In fact, you are better adapted to this line of work than to any detail work. 
You will weary of the latter, but never of the former. You can do many 
things without studying them professionally, for you have a thoughtful 
mind and a general knack of understanding how to handle goods, material, 
and people. You have large Human Nature and should be able to read the 
characteristics of people quite well, and also judge of the value of animals 
and predict their use and profit. You have come from a long-lived family, 
and should be able to follow the example of many of your ancestors. 
Naturally you are interested in study, and could have excelled in experi- 
mental Chemistry, and even now could succeed in some manufacturing line 
of business. Your picture does not appear to indicate that you have so much 
Acquisitiveness as Causality, Comparison and Sublimity. You like to do 
things on a large scale, and therefore a wholesale business will appeal to 
you better than a small one. Do not wear yourself out doing the little 
things, but hire some one to do such work for you. You have no lack 
of energy, only your brain being large, it works rather slow. You are gen- 
erally sure of your ground, and if given time you accomplish more in the 
end than the man who is in a great hurry. 





No. 904.—F. B. Waterford, Ont., Can.—You have a practical intellect 
and one that is capable of doing good work in a scientific direction. You 
are not calculated to do things in the same old rut all the time, and should 
hasten to get into your right groove in life so as to improve the shining 
hours, as the poet says. You ought not to spend your days on a farm, unless 
lines. You could make a good mechanic, a fine engineer, and were you to 
get into the automobile business you could understand every part of the 
machinery as well as make and construct up-to-date machines. You ought 
also to know how to run a machine well, and could handle an aeroplane with 
considerable skill. Surveying is another line of work that ought to appeal 
to you, for it is outside work, and to succeed in it one has to use his Com- . 
parison, Form, Size and Constructiveness, as well as Calculation, and some 
Causality.. Try and get your labor to pay you well, for you evidently work 
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hard enough to make a million dollars’ profit out of your work, but you may 
not have struck the right thing yet. Take our advice and see if you can not 
find -a new groove to settle into. 





No. 905.—G. B. Waterford, Ont., Can.—Your photographs indicate 
that you could make a good business man, and sooner or later you will find 
yourself in some intellectual line, not simply selling goods, but in pushing 
out, something like in the Advertising Business. You cannot content your- 
self in a small line of business, or in a small town; you want width, space, 
and room to work in. Your greatest deficiency is your lack of Self-esteem, 
but you can soon cultivate that by getting out into the world and taking 
a few of the knocks which come to everyone who wishes to succeed. Your 
sympathies are strong, and with a college education you could succeed very 
well as a Physician, and would know how to diagnose disease quite accu- 
rately, and would handle each individual case with great care. Human 
Nature, Comparison, Benevolence, and the Perceptive Faculties ought to 
enable you to diagnose disease correctly, and as time goes on you will 
realise your aptitude for this line of work more and more. Therefore if 
you have a good chance to study Anatomy and Physiology, and take up 
light Surgery, we would advise you to do so. 





Correspondents. 


EpITOR—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: Dear Sir—I was greatly interested 
in your June and July numbers of The Journal. I was delighted to read 
your quotations from Herbert Spencer. I have always known that he was 
a Phrenologist and frequently examined the heads of his friends and 
others that called on him at his home in Brighton, England, but I never 
knew before where to find his writings on the subject. I see by your 
quotations that he wrote his Phrenological essays for the “Zoist,” the same 
magazine wherein he first outlined his great work—“A System of Synthetic 
Philosophy,” therein proving himself the greatest thinker since Aristotle. 
He was the founder of Evolution—not Darwin. He outlined his great 
“System” in the “Zoist” in 1854, making what afterward. became known 
as “Evolution,” the foundation of his philosophy. Darwin did not publish 
his first work, “Origin of Species,” till November, 1859. Darwin and Alfred 
Russell Wallace published their first works about the same time. Darwin 
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was a Phrenologist and so is Wallace. I would advise the readers of “The 
Journal to read what Wallace wrote in his wonderful book “The Wonder- 
ful Century.” I have nearly all the writings of Herbert Spencer in my 
library, from his “First Principles,” the opening volume of his “System,” 
to the “Principles (Data) of Ethics,” two volumes. I also have his “Social 
Statics” and his “Education—Intellectual, Moral and Physical,” the most 
profound and comprehensive work on Education ever written—that of 
Horace Mann alone excepted. None but a Prenologist could have written 
Herbert Spencer’s “System of Philosophy.” None but a Phrenologist could 
have become the Educator—Horace Mann. 

I am glad to see the “Phrenological Journal,” my friend for forty years, 
keeping right up with the times. 

Sincerely, 
Gordon, Pa., Aug. 15, 1910. Levi HuMMEL. 


FIELD NOTES. 


LECTURE BUREAU. 


The following names are on our Lecture Bureau list: 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald is located at Chicago, Ill.; William E. Youngquist, 
Stockholm, Sweden; George Morris, Portland, Ore.; Dr. B. F. Pratt, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Dr. Edwin S. Morrell, Defiance, Ohio; George Markley, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Dr. D. M. King, Mantua Station, Ohio; Dr. and Mrs. V. P. 
English, Cleveland, O.; N. S. Edens, Highland, Cal.; Dr. George T. Byland, 
Crittenden, Ky.; George Cozens, Hamilton, Ont.; H. E. Gorman, Rebers- 
burg, Pa.; William McLuen, Perry, Ia.; Hon. J. J. McLaughlin, Charles 
Town, W. Va.; J. G. Scott, Sterling, Col.; J. H. Thomas, Massilon, O.; Dr. 
J. M. Peebles, Battle Creek, Mich.; Dr. C. B. Lyman, Rockford, IIl.; M. 
Tope, Bowerston, O.; James Webb, Esq., Leyton, Eng. ; George Hart-Cox, 
Esq., London; William Cox, London; Otto Hatry, Pittsburg, Pa.; O. H. 
Williams, New York; C. J. Stewart, Beckley, W. Va.; J. Sekiryushi, Japan; 
E. F. Bacon, Oneonta, N. Y.; D. T. Elliott, London, Eng.; Miss A. Minott, 
New York; J. E. Halsted, Vancouver, B. C.; D. E. Vines, Newark, N. J.; 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Knox, Seattle; J. W. Lerman, Brooklyn; Miss Ida Ander- 
son, New York; Miss J. A. Fowler, New York City. 

Persons desiring lectures for their various localities should communi- 
cate with THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL under the Lecture Bureau Depart- 
ment, 18 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 





A New York gentleman who has been a book salesman, and a stenog- 
rapher, would like to take up the work of writing advertisements for city 
firms. 
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Wednesday Morning Talks. 


Miss Fowler’s Morning Talks for January will be held on sition 4th, 
11th, 18th asd 25th, at eleven o’clock. 


SusjeEcTsS—NEw LIFE SERIES. 


January 4th: “The New Way to Study Phrenology (Mental Life).” 

January 11th: “The New Way to Study Health (Physical Life).” 

January 18th: “The New Way to Study Food (Vital Life).” 

January 25th: “The New Way to Study Physical Culture (Muscular 
Life).” 

The Character Study Club—fee $1.00—which includes a subscription 
to “The Phrenological Journal; or The New Scienec of Life.” Souvenirs 
given to those who join during January. Every meeting is reported in the 
above Journal. 





THE DECEMBER MEETING. 


The next meeting of The American Institute of Phrenology will be 
held on Tuesday evening, December 6th, at 8 o’clock, at 18 E. 22nd street, 
when addresses will be given by Mr. John P. Wilde, of Massachusetts, on 
“Phrenology, Old and New;” Mr. E. T. Liefeld, on “The Character of 
Napoleon from a New View Point,” and Miss J. A. Fowler on “The New 
Thought, and Its Relation to Phrenology.” Character Readings will be 
interspersed during the evening, and a short discussion on each subject will 
be held at the close. 

Christmas Souvenirs will be distributed by the Secretary. Friends 
must reserve this date. 





GRADUATES OF THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH INSTITUTES 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 


We heartily extend our congratulations to those ladies and gentlemen 
who have during the past year graduated at the above-named Institutes. We 
feel that they have been diligent in their work, and will produce good results 
from their studies. May they feel the inspiration of the great and noble 
work which they have undertaken. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


Qu February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company. 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried-on by the firm of 
Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object oj 
the business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made™ 


payable to the order of 
FOWLER & .WELLS CO. 
— 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the Pua CHANGE of -office address can be made 
MOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL by giving the old as well as the new 


payabi: ance. but not without this information. Notice 
eee reeds be received the first of the preceding month. 





MONEY, when sent mail, should be in the 
orm Ord Orde: LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an an- 
: a Money sites cca ” swer should inclose — for and 


postage, 
Lee or other coin should not be sent Ad and be sure ae ng name and full address 
mail, as it is almost sure to wear a hole in the every time you 

envelope and be lost. ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fow- 

ter & Weis Co., and not to any person con- 

POSTAGE STAMES WR be gussived for frac- = with the Ofice, this way only can 

parts of a dollar. i¢ larger stamps are = d careful ion be secured. 
erred; ey should one be stuck to the “a Y BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, ETC. 
Ketters, ‘end should always be sent in sheste— ag S whet See is this office at Publishers’ 
not 

Drafts on ‘New York, of Be gy hy AGENTS WANTED for the Puaemovocicat 

Postmasters are required to Register Letters ourNAL and our Book Publications to whom 
whenever requested to do so. iberal terms will be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Success Magazine.” Published monthly by The Success Company, 
New York.—The contents for November include “The Story of Wendell 
Phillips,” by Charles Edward Russell, as well as interesting stories by such 
well known writers as John Kendrick Bangs and Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
with a number of contributions from other popular writers. 

“The Dramatist.”. A Journal of Dramatic Technology. Published 
quarterly, Easton, Pa.—This quarterly has the promise of becoming a 
popular critique of plays as well as of the manner of staging plays, and the 
talent employed in representing them. It is finely gotten up and displays 
keen criticism and a high development of talent. 

“Human Life.” Published monthly by The Human Life Publishing 
Co., at 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.—This magazine contains a great 
deal of information concerning men and women of note, as well as a 
generous amount of entertainment, and is profusely illustrated. 

“Home Talk.” A Household Magazine published monthly by The 
Keystone Publishing Co., 99 Nassau St., New York City.—This magazine 
contains one department on “Home Decorations ;” another on “The Glass 
of Fashion.” There is also a Musical Department, which will be pleasing to 
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home readers. Still another department is on “Home Building,” which 
contains practical suggestions for those about to build. An interesting story 
is given each month. : 

“Review of Reviews.” New York.—The November issue contains a 
number of portraits of candidates for the Autumn elections. A sketch is 
given of Dr. Woodrow Wilson, including illustrations of his home. There 
is also an interesting article on “Making Good Farmers Out of Poor Ones,” 
by Rosa Pendleton Chiles, which tells of the work of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, 
and which is full of practical hints. 

“The Phréwological Era,” published by M. Tope, Bowerston, O.—The 
current issue of this magazine contains a report of the fifth Conference of 
the Ohio State Phrenological Society, which was held October 14th and 
15th. Quite a number of speakers were present, and good local musica) 
talent gave variety to the papers and speeches on Human Nature. 

“The Character Builder,” Salt Lake City—This monthly contains 
articles on “The Proper Care of the Young,” “Notes on Health,” and is well 
worth reading. 

“The Phrenologist,” London.—This is the organ of the British Phrenc- 
logical Society and is issued quarterly. Its price is four cents, postpaid. 

“The New Thought and Psychic Review,’ London.—The New Thought 
is sending out new suggestions on the old thoughts all the time. Here is 
another branch of the tree of knowledge. 





Publishers’ Department. 


REVIEWS. 


Bible Symbols. Designed and arranged to Familiarize the Child with the 
Great Events of Bible History, and to Stimulate Interest in Holy 
Writ. Prepared and arranged by Rev. Thomas C. Gaffney, Ph. D., 
LL.D., Prof. of Bible Studies at Cathedral College, Chicago. Draw- 
ings by Max Bihn and others. Published by the John A. Hertzel 
Co:, Chicago and Boston. Price, cloth, $2.00. 

The object of this book is to present the story of the Holy Bible in an 
intelligible and yet interesting way to the mind of the child, and conse- 
quently it has been arranged in rebus form of a practical character. ‘The 
mother is nature’s first educator,” says the author. “She is the first and 
the most powerful of all teachers. But in the further development of her 
charge she needs the aids of knowledge and art; and it is to help her in 
this way that this little book is sent out on its mission of good will—that 
it may help mothers form in those whom they have begotten in Christ the 
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word and work of Christ until they have attained to the fulness of the 
manhood of Christ Jesus our God.” The pictures have been adapted to our 
own every-day life such as the child can understand, and there are a number 
of beautiful half-tone illustrations. We recommend this book to every 
home where there are children, as it will make the study of the Bible inter- 
esting as well as instructive. 

The Simple Life; or, Keeping Well Without Doctors or Drugs. By J. 
Wallace-Clarke. Published by L. N. Fowler & Co., London; and 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York.. Price, sixpence, or 25 cents. 

This little work has just come to hand, and explains the possibility of 
living without drugs, and shows the treatment of the skin as a means of 
maintaining, repairing and restoring health. One primary condition must 
be borne in mind, namely: The mind must follow, with anticipation of the 
beneficial results to be achieved, the whole course of action. The subject 
matter is upon “Preventive Measures,” “Disease and Drugs,” “A Health 
Indicator,” “Colds and Clothing,” “Self-Massage,” “The Skin in Health 
and Disease, etc. All of these topics are fraught with suggestions that will 
benefit any reader and certainly do no harm. Nor is the price of this little 
book prohibitory. It is well “worth its weight in gold.” 

Abraham Lincoln; The Man and the Crisis. By Wilmot Brookings Mit- 
chell, Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, Bowdoin College. Published 
by Smith & Sale, Portland, Maine. Price, 50. cents, net. 

This little book had for its object the celebration of Abraham Lincoln’s 
birthday and centenary, and his life story was carefully woven into an 
address that was given at Bowdoin College, and at Augusta, Maine, on 
February 12th, 1909. The writer has gathered the facts mainly from the 
different biographies of Lincoln, and has sought, amid the conflicting 
statements that cluster around his life, to bring to light only the true 
events. It will well repay anyone to read the book if they lack a good 
sketch of.a truly great man. 

“The Marvels Beyond Science.” By Joseph Grasset, M. D. Translated by 
Rene Jacques Tubeuf. Being a record of progress made in the re- 
duction of occult phenomena to a scientific basis. Octavo, cloth, 
$1.75 net, by mail $1.92. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 
New York. 

Dr. Grasset, the author of this work, is already known to American 
readers as the author of “The Semi-Insane and the Semi-Responsible,” as 
well as of several other works that have gained for him in Europe the esteem 
of scientific men. He has long been Professor of Clinical Medicine at the 
University of Montpelier. In the present work the author deals with the 
success of scientific investigation in reducing occult phenomena to a scien- 
tific basis, and his aim has been to mark the boundary between things already 
known and those which still remain beyond our understanding. He pre- 
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sents phenomena that formerly were looked upon as occult, but which are 
now fully explained and accounted for, such as hypnotic sleep, the uncon- 
scious will of movers of tables, the unconscious imagination of mediums, 
and the unconscious memory of hypnotized persons, and believes that such 
phenomena as are still regarded as occult will, in a comparatively short 
space of time, be included in the catalogue of accepted scientific principles. 
Among these are mental suggestion, direct intercourse of thought, articles 
removed without touch, sight through opaque substances, telepathy, premo- 
nitions, materializations, etc. He brings within his survey all the earliest 
manifestations of these phenomena in Europe down to the present period 
including the recent experiences of Palladino. 


“Lessons in Living.” By Elizabeth Towne. Published by Elizabeth Towne, 
Holyoke, Mass. Price $1.00. 

This book is the latest development from the pen of the well-known 
and popular writer on New Thought. Some of the chapters in the book 
explain interesting topics, such as “The Seven Principles of Creation,” 
“Cosmic Consciousness,” “Mental Immigration,” and “The Practice of 
Prosperity.” “The Seven Principles of Creation” the writer dominates as, 
first “Force,” second “Discrimination,” third “Order,” fourth “Life,” fifth 
“Fermentation,” sixth “Transmutation,” and seventh “Sensation.” These 
are all clearly explained in the text and we are told graphically how the 
ears, eyes, nose and feelers are all Marconigraphs, and that every atom, 
cell and corpuscle in our body is a Marconi station for catching spiritual or 
ethical vibrations. It is a live, trenchant, appealing book, full of good 
thoughts and uplifting suggestions, and will probably have a larger sale 
than any of the author’s previous books. 


“Some Practical Experience in Phrenology.’ By Wm. McLuen. Published 
by the Author, Perry, Ia. Price 10 cents. 

This pamphlet of forty-three pages carries the reader into the hidden 
truths of Phrenological Science. It unlocks the door to many a sealed room. 
for it has the key. It brings light to all who wich to know why Phrenology 
is a true Science of the Mind. All can afford to secure a copy and send 
it to a friend for Christmas. 





CHRISTMAS NOTE. 
Readers who want inexpensive Christmas presents would do well to 
send subscriptions for their friends for the Phrenological Journal. 
One dollar will give twelve dollar’s worth of pleasure to far-away 
friends. 
Order the new dollar book on Physiogonomy. 
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ported, at the proper distance from 
The Popular Magic Lantern welghe only abou 


case, 644 x 10x 
’ 
Human Skeleton. 
Section of the Brain. 
Side Section of the Brain, Showing Nerves and 
Skull in an Insane man, unusually thick and 
Brain in Skull. 
Idiot’s Head. 


Gindstone, Right Hon. W. B. Statesman. 
French Artist. 





Lord Bacon. 
a 
Prof. Playfair. Highly Intellectual Head and Char- 
Ru! Painter. 
<< e. Preacher, Founder Wesleyan Meth- 
Base of the Brain. 
Moltke. German 


Statesman. 
Large Language and Cultivated 
tind, writer and speaker. 
ee Buxton, Keen Calculator (Large Calcu- 
Muscular System. 
gg Le Fay 


Wit. 
Instigator of the Siege of Parmyne. 

The French Advocate. (Very ?, 

Martin, who was A Parricide.) 


FSSES 8 REBB EBS EASRE ERESepnep p pepe 


executed in Paris. 


Y, plano-conve: 
enlarging the v 
in brass, 


Lantern 


$25 .00 


IN CARRYING CASE. 


The Neatness, Rustentite, Efficiency, and 

agic Lantern will 
one wishing a good, reliable 
ent at a moderate price. 


in the Popular we have dispensed with the japanned 

case of the old a of Magic Lantern, as the construction 

= Patent Bi-Unial Lamp makes that unnecessary, ana 
@ great saving in weight and bulk is secured. 


4 inches diameter, substantially mounted in brass. 
ews with good effect of any desired size from 
with rack for focal adjustment, and are attached 
the instrument, where it is firmly sup- 

it metallic 


7 pounds, and is amel ta | neat varnished 


LIST OF LANTERN SLIDES 


(Indian Chief.) 
Co-Worker with Gall. 
Phreno! ——a and Lecture 
ter of L. N. pte ape ‘Examiner, 


Cetewaye. 
Eustach 


rzheim. 
L. N. Fowler. 
J. A. Fowler. 
poten an 
Nelson Sizer. renologist, A uthor and Lecturer. 
Mrs. ©. Fowler Wells. Sister ott 0. 8. and L. N. 
Fowler. Said to be the first lady Journalist in 
the United States. 
Miss Willard. Anna Dickinson. Napoleon Ist, 
lian Poe. 
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Bull, the Most Popular Orator 


Washington. Group of Organs. Outline of 
Four Views of the Brain. 
Lucretia Mott. An. 


Martha 
Head. 
Clara Barton. 
. John C. Calhoun. 


47. 
48. Mark Lemon. 





49. 
50. 


Price $1.50 each, or for the set $50.00 by express collect. Lantern $25.00 express collect, 
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Will Carleton’s 
MAGAZINE 


EVERY WHERE 


Contains each month the latest Poems, 
Sketches, Editorials, and Literary Talks of 
Will Carleton. Each one brimful of the 
same qualities *that have made him- world 
famous. 

Contains each month poems by the greatest 
women-poet, -Margaret E. Sangster. Also 
some of the best work of other distinguished 


poets. 

Contains best of additional literature by 
popular authors. 

Contains ten complete Departments each 
ably and interestingly edited. Handsomely 
illustrated, and finely printed in clear type 
on super calendered paper. 


Price $1.00 per year. ‘ Ten cents a Copy 


SPECIAL—To any one mentioning in his 
or her letter this advertisement, we will send 
Will Carleton’s Magazine for Six Months, on 
receipt of Twenty Five Cents. Address, 


EVERY WHERE PUB. CO. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Psychic Unfoldment 
Spiritual Unfoldment 
Mental Unfoldment 
Physical Unfoldment 


and development in every depart- 





ment of life can be greatly assisted 
by use of Practical Astrology For 
Everybody. Interesting literature 
explaining this and other processes 
may be had free. Send stamp for 
Prospectus, Catalogue and sample 
copy of the monthly ASTROLOG- 
ICAL BULLETINA. (only 15 cents 


per year. address, 


Portland School of Astrology 
P. 0. Box 573, PORTLAND, OREGON. 








Our Big Catalog FREE 


ASK FOR IT NOW. 


Common - Sense Publishing Co. 


Dept. 601 
Michigan Blvd. and Fortieth St. - + Chicage 
PAGE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Learn Correct English 


Our vourse of instruction deals with the, vital 
points of the English Language. e will teach you 
thoroughly by mail How to Speak and Write 
Correctly. Send for full particulars. 


SCHOOL OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
Dept. 125 Page Bidg..- CHICAGO, ILL 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 











The old idea of living in any old way until 


sickness came and then to rush away to the 
doctor or be taken away by the undertaker 
is entirely out of date. The new way is to 
join the International Health League and get 
posted regarding the way to £eep well. 


IT MUST BE EXPENSIVE 

is your first thought, but the funny thing about 
it is that it is so cheap as to be ridiculous. 
This combination is to be yours for just 60c. 

Membership in the League one year, price, 50c. 

Good Health Clinic, our official magazine, 50c. 

Book, “Correct Living,” by mail, former 
price, $1.00. ¢ 

Send us 60c. by money order or in stamps 
and this is yours. Foreign orders for 75c. 

Weill be glad to send beng free a ‘‘League 
Letter,’’ a very unique bit of health litera- 
ture. Established nine years, 20,000 mem- 
bers. Address 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE 


408 SOUTH SALINA ST. 
SYRACUSE,N.Y. 


LEARN TO LIVE! 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cnred here, 
water, massage, oil rnbbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 
other natural and scientific methods. Ne drugs. A Christian family home, 50 years ir 
this work. Noinsane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. One lady physician 
Address F. WILSON HURD, M. D., NorTH WaTER GaP, MONROE Co., Pa 








__H. W. SMITH, Ph.D. 
PHRENOLOCIST AND LECTURER 


Norton. Calvert and Almena, Norton County, Kans. 
Address, Camp 38, Calvert. Norton Co., Kans. 


éerrespondence solici 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, ConN. 
Attractive, — and first class in all respects, 


H.M. Hrrcncock, M.D., Prop. 








SAMPLE COPIES different leading 
1 Newspapers and Magazines sent to 

any address upon receipt of 20 cents 
List containing name sent 
Address 


(silver or stamps). 
all. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

MOHLER’S SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
434 N. Warman Ave., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


DOG GOT FLEAS? 


The editor of The Dog Fancier hss a preparation that 
will positively remove all fleas from dogs and cats. It 
is harmless to the animal or coat. Send postpaid for 
50 cents. The Dog Fancier is a monthly illustrated 
publication devoted solely to dogs. Now in its 19th 
year. Will send you a sample on request. Subscrip 
tion price 50c a year. Address the Editor 


EUGENE GLASS, Battle Creek, Mich. 














16 cts.for samples worth double the money, 
des. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J, 














THE DRAMATIST 


The only Journal of Dramatic Tech 
nology in the world. $1 a year. 


BRENTANO’S 
5th Avenue and 27th Street New York Cité 








Science and Key of Life 


Planetary Influences 
By HENRY CLay HODGES 


—— ANSWERS—— 


The Great Question of the 
Ages 


‘‘Some are born to honor, and others to 
dishonor; some to wealth and others to want; 
some in the midst of crime, ignorance and 
sorrow, others environed in happy conditions. 

‘*When and where is the Law of Compen- 
sation applied to equalize these conditions, 
or why should these things be?’ 

‘The work is published in 6 volumes, and 
sent post-paid anywhere in United States, 
Canada or England for $2.00 per single vol., 
$12.00 for the set. address 

STELLAR RAY BOOK DEP’T. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
For descriptive circulars. 

The Stellar Ray Newest Thought Magazine 
IN LINE OF PRCGRESS 
PRICE $1.00 PER YEAR. PUB. MONTHLY 





OF INTEREST TO 


THINKERS 


For 25 cents we will send you a copy of 


CORRECT THINKING 
A Herold of the New Thinking 
By Parker H. Sercombe 


A 67 page book treating of Real Education 
in a new and masterly fashion. Should be 
read by every thinking man and woman. 
For 10 cents any one of the following 
booklets. 


GOD'S PRINCIPAL JOKES. 
I AM FAITHFUL TO YOU. 
MURDERING HER CHILDREN. 
HOW KNOWLEDGE COMES INTO 
THE WORLD. 
Or send 50 cents and we will send you 
Correct Thinking and the four Booklets. 
Address 
BOOK CO. Dep’t. E. 
1562 EAST 56th STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CAN YOU READ? 
HAVE YOU READ? 
DO YOU WANT TO READ? 


The Greatest Book 


in all the universe 


The only book God ever directly 
wrote, or ever will write, (without 
human aid,) His Book of Nature 
we offer aid in reading that book. 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Nature and Science of St. Nicholas 
Magazine - - - $3.00 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
The Guide to Nature - - 
Sample of either for 10c. 
Both a year for - - - 3.00 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW 


Ardadia: 
SOUTH BEACH, CONN. 


1.00 





Ten Lessons in 





Memory Training 
By Frederic W. Burry 


Subjects: 
Memory Training 
Mental Attitude 
Spiritual Attitude 
Diet and Exercise 
The Great Subconscious 
Concentration and Reitw:ation 
The Law of Attraction 
The Force of Habit 
Subjection of the Animal 
The Future 

Price 15 cents, complete. 


1} Offer “TEN LESSONS IN MEMORY 

TRAINING” AND THE BALANCE 
MAGAZINE ONE YEAR FOR $1.00; CANADA AND 
FOREIGN, $1.25. ORDER OF 


FREDERIC W. BURRY 
214 Major Street, Toronto, Canada 








Become a Vegetarian 


grow stronger, healthier, happier, clearer-headed 
—_ SAVE MONEY. )rlibon — Vegetarianism 
ough 


Th getarian Magazine 


Magazine stands for a clean 
tality and for aI. 
fles 








perance in all thin reci, 
ful hints on Hygiene, Selection of 
Decorations, Kitchen Economy, etc. Complete 
timely hints on Prevention and Cure Disease. 
It tells how to Cut Down Living Expenses Without 
Denial of Any of Life’s Necessities, Explains the 
Only Method of Permanently a the Liquor 
abit, Ways to Increase Muscle and Brain Power. 
It is a magazine for the family. Sent for a free 


sample hoy 

Get the Magazine 3 months on trial (25 cents) 
and “Meatless Dishes” thrown in. Subscription 
price $1 per year. 

Would you secure for yourself and minor chil- 
dren a FREE SCHOLARSHIP in the Peoples’ 
University, in St. Lonis? Write The Vegetarian 
Company, Inc., and learn about it. A club of 52 
subscribers for The Vegetarian Magazine will do 
it. You can take as many Courses of study, as 
many branches of work as you wish. 

Art, music, law, commercial courses, journalism, 
domestic science, modern lan es, photography, 
agriculture, bee-keeping and dozens of other edu- 
cational courses are open to you. 

THE VECETARIAN COMPANY, 'INc. 
43 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO. 

THE MENTAL SCIENCE COLLEGE, incor- 
porated 1905, under the laws of State of Wash- 
ington, will open its eleventh annual session 
June 28. The subjects embraced: Scientific 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, Physiology, teaching 
each student how to heal, be healed, and what 
to follow to succeed in life. For particulars, 
apply Prof. M. F. Knox, Pres., Bryn Mawr, 
King Co., Washington. 


CAMERA OWNERS 


If you would like to see a copy of a beautiful 
practical, interesting, modern photographic 
Magazine, written and edited with the 
purpose of teaching all photographers how 
to use their material and skill to the best 
advantage, either for profit or amusement, 
send us your name on a postcard. Don’t 
forget or delay, but write at once. The 
three latest numbers will be sent for 25 


cents. $1.50 a year. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


195 POPE BUILDING, 
= Send for my -:- 
Correspondence Course 


in Phrenology for one year, price $2.00 
which includes one cloth bound book of 80 
pages and 12 lessons paper bound. Address, 


Prof. J. G. SCOTT, 
Sterling, Colerado- 


oods, Table 





























Articulated Hiue-Part 
Phrenological Bust 


Giving relative location 
of Phrenological Organs on 
the Convolutions of the 
Brain, and Physiognomical 
Poles of Circulation, Re- 
spiration and Digestion. 
This latest and best Bust, 
made in material lighter 
and more durable than 
Plaster of Paris, and fur- 
nished at the low price of 
$5.00-30s. English -should 
be in the hands of every 
student. 

















FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
18 East 22nd St., New York 








Learn Phrenology at Home 


Correspondence Course 
This Course Consists of Forty Lessons 


Location, Definition, and Division of the Various Parts of the Brain, Skull, and 
| ental Facui ties, and the pena Combination of Faculties, “nel honen a of the 
ead, the. Princi and Proofs and tions. Ethnology. ties 


Subjects | 





omen 
of the Brain. Moral Accountability of Man. Elocution. Adaptation in Marriage. 
of te Brain, "Moral AScountsbil Examination of a Head. 


HOW THE LESSONS ARE SENT OUT 
The lessons are sent out once a week, and it is expected oat Se Ps —— will ynelle ye ——, 
answered, on a certain = of the following week, when they will hus 
routine work will be carried out and a systematic examination of saan oon ch sujet Lig one it will yo 
readily seen, is an advantage to students far ahead of usual courses are simply written 
out in typewritten form, without any 


THE WORK OF PHRENOLOGY IN EDUCATION 
“Oh, if I had onl. myth ene years ago what I have learned todoy co 

man to ts the other day, yn bg ap ey t id 
te direction in which ho mig ne. I: his faculties and powers wi mth i of 
where the science of P) pk into the work pee gy its 
a school 4 we must expect the same turning ou! 
yout go on. 

The pened Sued of eSnnaiien $s to wake cor wane people SS some useful station 
poten Ley Does if need argument that she do good, effective work 

eacher should first wu: or her own organization and. next, to be able to and under- 
tiand the character rey pe mat Se ioe vio ote 2 coal fo i ? And should 
in teacher to a well-founded opinion to each pupil 

ephere tn which he will be ely to act with best effect # 


M. H. PIERCY, '-, Seoretary 18 East Twenty-second Street 
Care of Fowler & Wells Co. NEW YORK 
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THOUGHTS OF | 
A THINKER 


Or 
SCIENCE AND HEALTH UNDER THE LIME- 
TIGHT. 


By 
ALICE AMANDA JOSSELYN. 
CONTENTS. 

Summary; Origin of Science of Health; Prin- 
cipal Characteristics of ‘Science and Health; 
Minor Characteristics of Science and Health 
which are the outeome of the same Traits in 
Its Author; The Explanation of the Theory Pre- 
sented in Science and Health; The Practice of 
Divine or- Mental Healing is not in Keeping 
with the Intelligence of the Twentieth Century; 
Mental Healing Continued; Some of God’s Om- 

. Ripotent, Omniscient Mysteries; Heaven and 
Hell Notice Heaven or Harmony; Mrs. Bddy’s 
Manipulation of the Bible; Science of Physiol- 
ogy; God’s Way of Healing Through the Nat- 


How to Learn Chiropractic 
rs earn $50 to $100 per week. 
FREE BOOK tells how vee 

detect disease and remcve 


732W:; Congress St., Dept. X-2 Chicago 








Dr. J. M, FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist . - 
More than 2,000 Chi references 
Suite 1405 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphiet. 











ural Laws Controlling Animal Life; S of 
Peychology—God’s Way of Healing Through 
Man's Mind. 

Cloth, 67 pages. Price, 75 cents net; postage 
5 cents. 


“This is something by a thinker, for a think- 
er. Some very interesting facts and revela- 
tions about Science and Health or Christian 
Science. Every line of this attractive work is 
well thought over and the whole is an appeal 
to put your shoulder to the wheel of true 
progress.”"—Naturopath, New York. 

WLER & WELLS 


18 East 22nd Street, "New York. 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


“This is alata pee hear so much) 
¢ 








Study adve: 

by man ~~. 
school and 

positively. 

your earning power, 
Ad writers receive 

4 from $25 to $100 a week. 





ions presented Sune Th 90h, 
Le 
canals font of the Schoo! bys ine 17, 1909, 
ee of Crest B ‘ain and i 
mark of a; Be hated phe 











PHOTOGRAPHERS 


SAVE 30 PER CENT 

















Testy how tod CeOk OP RA TIERETENS, Ce 
magazines and ‘ 
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es |Page-Davis School iso wekesn dt. New York 
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Your Money 


in the 
Common Sense Purse 





Most popular ever made. Opens and 
closes with a till. Can make change with 
gloves on. Many dealers sell more than of 
all other makes combined. Has no clasps, 
straps, buckles orseams. Men using it never 
want anything else. They never rip or break 
and must be worn through before discarded 
and they last 5 to 10 years. 

A or A small, best morocco, $1.00. B or 
B small, best vici kid, 75 cents. C or C small, 
fine vici kid, 50 cents, D withcut extra pocket 
25 cents S end 50 cents fur sample C, the 
big seller and wholesale prices to 


JOHN G. ZOOK, 
Lititz, Pa. 








Character Study 








you wish to study the character of your 
Children, Your Wife, Your Husband, Your 
Business Partner, and Yourself ? 





you wish to Know whether you should make 
a change in your business ? 





you wish to improve your character ? 





you want to study the laws of concentration 
and self-control ? 





Then let us help you to decide these momentous 


1. 


Courses in Business Psychology, —” How 


questions through‘one of the following ways: 


Private course in Phrenology, Ph omy, { $ 100, or 
Anatomy, Physiology, i "Rel, 10 Lessons 
Psychology-40 Lessons $30.00 
$100, or 
10 Lessons 
$ 30.00 


Specialimail!'course-40 Lessons 


Business Psychology for Men and Women 


Special course in Phreno-Psychology 


How to develop Concentration and Self-control 


10 Leieaie 
$25.00. 
6 Lessons 
$8.00 
4 Courses 

$75.00 


Easy course in Handwriting 
Course in Photo Reading 


EF 
Special course on Physiognomy Ns Sie 
"5 
| 


to concentrate, and Phreno-Psycho: 
Day and Evening ny 





+ 


Hygiene of the Brain 





FASCINATION 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
CHARMING. 








Illustrating the Principles of Life in 
connection with Spirit and Matter. 


by John B. Newman, M. D. 


Cloth, Price $1. 


CONTENTS: Charming; Discovery 

of Fascination; Physiology; Double 
Life of Man; Spiritual States; Stages 
of Dying; Operation of Medicine, 
Prevision; Somnambulism; History 
of Fascination, Letter from Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
18 East 22nd Street, New York. 


176 pages. Illustrated. 








With 
NUMEROUS ORIGINAL LETTERS 
From 


LEADING THINKERS AND WRITERS, CON- 


CERNING THEIR PHYSICAL AND 
INTELLECTUAL HABITS. 
By 
M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. 
Cloth, 293 pages. Price $1.60. 
CONTENTS. 

PART IL.—The Brain; The Spinal Cord; The 
Cranial and Spinal Nerves; The Sympathetic 
Nervous System; How the Nerves Act; Has 
Nervous Activity Any Limit? Nervous Bx- 
haustion; How te Cure Nervousness; The Cure 
of Nervousness (Continued); Value of a Large 
Supply of Food im Nervous Disorders; Imper- 


taat Questions Answered; What Our Thiakers 
and Scientists Say. 


PART II.—Comtains Letters Describing the 
Physical and Intellectual Habits of Distia- 
guished Men and Women. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
18 East 22nd Street, New York. 








Dr. Shepard’s 


Sanitarium 


81 & 83 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


g 





An attractive quiet home for the 
treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, 
Neuralgia, etc. A specialty is made 
of Turkish, Russian, and Roman 
Baths and Massage, together with 
Hygienic Diet. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 











DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS 

















